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their language. They have retentive memories, and, with the same chance as a 
student at home, would make as accomplished physicians.” 

Our surgeons in China have so far conquered the prejudices of the natives that 
they are no longer compelled, as in the early days of Dr. Parker, to secure them¬ 
selves against liability in case of the death of a patient, by obtaining from him a 
written guarantee of immunity before operating upon him. Had their success in 
operations depended upon the same chances that surgeons in our hospitals at home 
have to calculate upon, it would have taken many more years before they would 
have attained their present reputation with the Chinese. But without pyaemia, 
hospital gangrene, erysipelas, and other surgical drawbacks, so common here, the 
practice with the knife must be one of far greater satisfaction than we can ever 
hope to attain, with all our improvements in forced ventilation, irrigating dress¬ 
ings, antiseptic applications, etc. It is a nice question to determine wherein con¬ 
sists the reason for this absence of hospitalism among the Chinese. Is it due to 
some innate cause of exemption, to temperament, to freedom from the effects of 
alcohol, to an anti-inflammatory diet, to climate, or what ? In the treatment of 
cases in the hospital they are not confined to the native diet of rice and fish, but 
Dr.' Carrow writes that they are allowed beef, mutton, pork, and poultry as 
animal food. 

A comparison of hospital mortalities in rice-consuming countries, such as China, 
Japan, and India would be of considerable interest. The Japanese appear to be 
more intelligent than the Chinese, but to have much less physical stamina. The 
Hindoo sometimes recovers, after frightful lacerated wounds, in a marvellous 
manner. The Chinese have no advantages of climate over us, but rather the 
contrary; their peculiar exemption from surgical sequelae must be due either to 
national constitution, lightness of diet, freedom from intemperance, or all three 
combined. We know that there are no worse subjects in our own country for 
enduring the shock of injury or a surgical operation, than those who drink daily 
large quantities of beer. Habit has much to do with the prospective results of 
surgery, but national innate advantages, irrespective of habit and climate, must 
have a potent influence also. R. P. H. 


Art. XL. — The Practitioner's Reference Book, adapted to the Use of the 

Physician, the Pharmacist, and the Student. By Richard J. Dunglison, 

M.D. 8vo. pp. 341. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1877. 

In this compilation the author has endeavoured to group together, and pre¬ 
serve in a form that will facilitate reference, items of information upon a number 
of subjects that would be ordinarily inaccessible, or at least out of sight and out 
of mind of the proverbial busy practitioner. Having in view the practical char¬ 
acter of the book, we find that its contents generously fulfil the promise and plan 
of the work, and appear to fully warrant the hope of the author that it will prove 
a desirable and useful addition to the armamentarium of the physician. The 
Hippocratic oath appropriately introduces the work. Under general infor¬ 
mation for the practitioner, we find the relations of the weights and measures, 
including the metrical system, approximate measurements, and conversions of 
measures into weights, a subject that is exciting especial interest at present in 
view of the attempt to substitute weights for measures of capacity in the U. 8. 
Pharmacopoeia, and the prospective introduction of the metric system into com¬ 
mon use for prescribing. 
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The solubility of medicines in different menstrua is important to be known, 
and is here exhaustively treated; the results are carefully given in tabular form 
to facilitate reference. 

Under Therapeutic and Practical Hints, Dr Tanner’s rules for the practitioner 
are quoted, and Dr. Acland’s scheme for systematic examination of patients is 
given in full. Following these are tables of doses, which are carefully compiled, 
and give evidence of considerable labour. In addition to the maximum doses, 
the approximate metric doses are given of several hundred articles of the Materia 
Medica, including everything that the prescriber would be likely to wish to 
refer to. 

The doses for hypodermic use, for atomization, for gargles, collyria, douches, 
and enemata, and the different suppositories, are all explicitly stated. Baths and 
how to medicate them; pliarmacopceial groups simplified for ready reference; 
lists of incompatibles ; hints on prescribing, with more than one hundred selected 
prescriptions, and the remedies in use in the modern treatment of disease, follow 
in succession. Points in the management of infants, a table of eruptive diseases, 
syllabus of uterine inflammations, and obstetric memoranda, contain a great 
amount of useful information. Brief rules for the clinical examination of urine, 
chemically and microscopically, are sufficiently full for ordinary use. The work 
also considers poisons and antidotes, treatment of the apparently drowned, dis¬ 
infectants and their practical application, and directions for preventing the spread 
of contagious diseases, dietetic rules and precepts, and other subjects too numerous 
to mention. The manner of conducting a post-mortem examination appropriately 
forms the concluding section of the book, and gives full instructions for the gross 
examination of all parts of the body. 

The author may be congratulated upon his success in accomplishing his original 
design of giving to the busy practitioner a work of ready reference, containing in 
a compact and tangible shape practical information that will meet many of his 
daily needs. This he has done, and has done it in a careful and painstaking 
manner. The list of the principal remedial agents, arranged in conjunction with 
the diseases to which they are applicable, will supply to the practitioner a means 
of ready reference and a mine of useful therapeutic suggestions. The typography 
and press-work are excellent, and add greatly to the attractive appearance of the 
volume. F. W. 


Art. XLI. — Reports of American Hospitals for the Insane. 

1 . Northern Hospital for the Insane, Wisconsin. Year ending Sept. 30, 1876. 

2. State Lunatic Hospital, at Northampton, Mass. Year ending Sept. 30, 

1876. 

3. State Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester, Mass. Year ending Sept. 30, 1876. 

4. New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, at Trenton. Year ending Oct. 31, 1876. 

1. Dr. Kempster, from the Hospital at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has prepared a 
very readable sketch of the progress which the century has witnessed in the means 
and principles of treating the insane. He directs attention also to the supreme 
importance and the urgent duty of individual observance of the laws of health, 
and of the avoidance of marriages likely to entail disease and misery upon the 
issue, and onerous burdens upon the State. 

In the matter of treatment, stress is laid upon the fact that insanity is a disease 
of debility, and that it requires and ought to receive a varied and generous diet. 
Economy, as well as humanity, demands it. 



